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POSITIVE SALE, JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
Closing out entirely our carefully selected stock. | 924 Chestnut St.,'Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
— nag pene mr a (the prettiest summer On TIOTAN EM ATIOAL app 
q° ‘Plain Brown Hernani (very scarce.) AND IMPORTERS, 


Black Diamond Hernauni. 

















Lawns (large assortment,) some at 11 cts. Glatean, Hobacogen, Boteateed Gihan Sepueetae 
. 5 " 
a Binding redaced. struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying | 
ilk Blonde, Bobinett, &c. Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
: - Japanese Silks (neat stripes.) Tape’ Measures Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
b Extra Fine Black Silks, from $2.00 to $4.00. terials of all descriptions. . 
‘ Seal Skin and Thibet Shawls, greatly reduced. Magic Lanterns or Slides, Thermometers, Bs- 
A rare opportunity is now offered to our friends |,?ometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakot 
, Ppe oan the public. Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o, 
The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, for each part: 
e _ | ‘Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
26 South Second Street, = “¢ 2. Optical 9 10R oft 
.  Philsdelphia, ite 2 = os 
— as 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 “ 
GHARLES ©. JACKSON, |-"— 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
. FAILOR, GARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, : 
, » . 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ee eT eae? 
: a (First Street above Race St.,) 
‘Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
' ‘Oassimeres and: Vestings of desirable colors and , eer 
’ qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to JOBBING ATTENDED TO, 
order on reasonable terms. 4. 8—ly SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood 8t. 


No. 924 Cherry St. 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, R. ©. LIPPINCOTT, 

; 240 N. Eighth Street. 429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
| Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
, tion given to copying old pictures. 


And Collector of Accounts, Rents, Interest Moneys, 
Anna Lukens, M. D., do. de. 





City and Country property bought and sold. 
Sucozssor to Ann Preston, M. D., ————————— 
1015 CHERRY STREET. : ne 8. eel 
' Office Hours, 9A. M. to.12 M. Attorney-at-Law an onveyancer, 
® OS 715 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Orrice—Ssconp Foon, BAcK. 
A rare collection of valuable and interesting pic- 


Conveyancing, money loaned on mortgage, mort- 
+ ll ay Mg er Rn dag ther debts collected. 
Swarthmore College. For sale by John Comly, 144 | &*6™ and other debts collec 





_ North Seventh Street. - MARIA FP. PARTENHEIMER, — 
= aa > LAIN BONNET MAKE 
PLAIN BONNETS. E ~ 





Sy » 


i Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET 
St., near Eighth Avenue. During the Year 5 le 
f ings will be at 263 Fourth Avenue, between 20th w Plain Bonnets ready made. 
-s REMOVAL. : For the Summer, part of a as at Mount _ | 
WARNER JACKSON liae’nswoven his Law-Offises ' New Jersey, or a few Boonton would: be taken. 
to No. 131 South FOURTH STREET, Fitet Floor dress 8°, Mt. Holly, N ; 
: ce . 
7 i . = 
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Gaucatioual. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co, Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHorruiper, 
A. C. Norgis. 


_ 


Whole ex- 


A. M. } Principals. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., | 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. &., 
tfo Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 








NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IW TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND 
STREET, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 
lan, Oolong, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and good 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only Tea Store in the city that deals exclusively in 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 

rices. Friends from the city or country ordering 
* mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 South 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 
WILLIAM INGR4 M, Tea Dealer, 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No, 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 





BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, > 
Early , by EB. Michener, cloth, $1.50, case, orks 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $8.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts a dozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian my John Jackson, 50cts Young 
Yriends’ Manual, by Benj. lowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Cl ” 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grabb, 
f6c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies. KR. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. “. J., 
l6c Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c, On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 

Questions on the Uld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and -Testament, one vol , 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 o additional, when sent mail. 

Maanziace Czrriricatss, Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4 00. 

Photograph Likeness (fv: simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 60c and $1 "0 

34 71 THN OOMLY, 144 N, Seventh *t. 





A CARD. 


The Woman’s Branch of the Socizry ror THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious to obtain more annua! subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contribution to it. The payment of $1.00 
@ year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 2113 Pine Street; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 
509 N. Sixth Street; to Mrs. Mary Earle, Green 
above Linden, Germantown, or to the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, in which contributions wil} 
be acknowledged. Please give name and address. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


REBECCA ELKINTON succ++ds Exizapeta Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To ve found at No. 444 
N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


WM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 FILBERT STREET, 
Personal attention given at all hours and in al? 





12, 30-6mo. qd 





diseases. 1, 6-3me. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Child Life, by Whittier, 3.00 
Woolman’s Journal, by Whittier, 1.50 “6 
, | Beauties of Upham, Morris, 1.50 “ 
Little Gems for Little People, 8.H.P., 1.00, ** 
For aele by Joh ‘Gem! y, 144.N. 7th St. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 








COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twentr-minta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarzz Douiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that al/subscriptions should commence at 
the Soreoning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cuzoxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. monzy-onpers ; the latier preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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Extracts from “Christ in Modern Life.” 
OLD AGE. 


BY 8S. A. BROOKE. 

‘* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word: for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation,’’—Luke ii. 29, 30. 

The greatness of man is chiefly in this, 
that he can say to pain, I will endure; and 
to death, I will conquer its fear; and to old 
age, [ will not be querulous—tbat he can say 
and do these things, ~ r ee ee 

To crystallise into finished perfection was 
the aim and the ideal of the Stoic. To grow 
for ever is the aim and the ideal of the 
Christian. Death ended the effort and the 
pain of the Stoic. Death continues the 
effort, without the pain, of the Christian. 
Perfection is then our object, and life our 
delight. We know that both are interwoven, 
that as the power of living increases, the 
ideal of perfection becomes higher; that as 
we become more perfect, we become more 
enraptured with life and capable of greater 
pleasure init. “~ * ° ~ oe 

Youth, like spring has its own work, a 
work chiefly of faithful and pure reception 
of beauty and joy and goodness, and of en- 
thusiastic delight in these. Manhood, like 
summer, has its own work, the noble expres- 
sion in upright labor of the things received 
in youth. The later manhood passes, like 
autumn, through two phases—the phase of 
harvest, and the phase of entering decay. 


Its work is the storing up of the results of 
life, and afterwards such a resistance of the 
sadness which comes of having finished all 
external toil, that the soul may enter upon 
the winter of old age with the sense of beauty 
unimpaired, though changed; with a quiet 
contentment in which the heart can fold its 
wings around itself and dwell within their 
soft and silver shadow; when life drops all 
its sails, like that worn-out ship, which, after 
much beating on the seas, lets fall its anchor 
where lofty cliffs enclose a quiet haven. 


* * * We will speak to-day of the 
blessings and the work of age. There is no 
need to praise it overmuch, to represent it, as 
some do, as a delightful time. The loss it 
brings with it is not delightful ; the wearing 
out of energies and faculties is not, and can- 
not be, a source of pleasure; but if we have 
enjoyed our apring, and toiled through our 
summer, and half reaped and half dreamed 
through our autumn, and been faithful 
through all to manliness and to God, it isa 
miserable thing if we are to be conquered by 
decay at last, and when winter comes sit 
wailing over the dying embers of the fires of 
life. 

The representation which our latest poet 
has given of the sorrowful and hopeless sad- 
ness of old age, of the pain of its retrospect 
because the joy and passion of life can never 
be felt again, of the sad desire of death and 
rest, without any security of life to be—but 
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even 20, of the desire for death because life 
has now no interest—is a strange contrast to 
this noble Jewish hymn, which, uttered by a 
man of many years, has thrilled throughout 
the ages to this time, and stirred by its sacred 
and fine humanity in old men’s hearts a quiet 
energy and a tranquillising hope. There is 
in it not sorrow, but the conquest of sorrow ; 
not the pain of retrospect, but the prophetic 
joy; not the bitterness, but the peace and 
hope of death; not the decay of interest in 
the world, but unabated hope for his country, 
and a vision of redemptivn for others than 
his countrymen; not the seeing of sadness, 
but the seeing of salvation. * * * * 

This is the glory of a Christian’s old age 
—vividness of spiritual vision. Memory is 
fading away, the power of reasoning clearly 
is departing, passion is chilled, the hand has 
lost its cunning, and the lips their eloquence, 
decay has touched all physical and intellec- 
tual life, but the spirit lives, and lives more 
vitally, more intensely than ever. It does 
its own peculiar work better than in youth 
and manhood. It sees more clearly into the 
life aud realities of things. It has gained 
security of faith and hope for itself, and in 
all matters pertaining to the spiritual pro- 
gress of mankind it sees into God’s plans and 
rejoices in them. 


One does not speak vaguely in saying this. 
The biographies which record this strange 
victory over decay, this inner life, when all 
the rest of the man is at the point of death, 
are many. And they are found written, not 
only of the cultured and the strong in char- 
acter, but of the poor, the ignorant, and the 
feeble-minded. e do not find this in any 
philosophy or religion which has denied God 
and denied immortality, aud we fiod this 
victoriousness more distinct and developed 
in Christianity than in Judaism. And more- 
over, this spiritual power grows stronger in 
proportion to the decay of the other powers, 
for earthly passion and aims cloud the heav- 
enly horizon, the tyranny of the understand- 
ing contends against the claims of faith, and 
the perfect health of the body often makes 
this life too precious to permit much contem- 
plation of the other. 

I do not speak against these things, for 
youthful passion, and the exercise of the 
understanding, and exquisite health are nat- 
ural, and we ought to work out their good; 
‘but if they are all, what have we left when 
they decay? Nothing! according to a 
modern theory—everything ! according to the 
Christian thought. Their passing away gives 
room for the expansion of the spirit. This, 
then, is the primary gain of old age. But 
it does not come into our ion unless 
we toil for it. If life and its work, and the 
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world and its pursuits, lead us into forgetful- 
ness of God and neglect of our spirit, then, 
when old age comes the spirit has not got 
beyond the stage of infancy. It tries to ex- 
pand, but it has never been fed, never educat- 
ed, and it cannot do its work. But Simeon’s 
intuitive vision came of a life of previous holi- 
ness. He had waited for the revelation of 
God’s salvation, and waiting meant a life lived 
with that expectation at its root. In the 
midst of the work and turmoil of life he had 
grown more and more like to God, and like- 
ness of character to God gave him prophetic 
insight into God’s plaus for the race, and 
now, when the hour of outward decay had 
come, his spirit, which had put forth stem, 
and branch, and leaves, in natural progress, 
suddenly flowered. 


I would that we could so prepare our- 
selves for age that we might remember in 
the inspiration of youth as in the labor of 
manhood, that the time is coming when our 
whole life will be dependent on the power of 
spiritual being in us, and remembering this, 
labor to train the spirit into the likeness of 
Christ. For, will you have light or dark- 
ness by and by; the power of vision in old 
age, or the impotency of regret; the hope 
which maketh not ashamed, or the effeminate 
despair; the sight of the salvation of the 
Lord flowing in freshening tide over all 
men, or the sight of your own miserable 
decay usurping all the view? These things 
lie in your own hands. 

Another remarkable gain blessed the old 
age of Simeon, the possession of a liberal re- 
ligious view. We tind the old man set free 
from the exclusiveness and bigotry of his 
time and of his youth. Those were strange 
words upon the lips of a Jew—‘a light to 
lighten the Gentiles!” They had been said 
before; some in the esoteric circle of the 
higher Judaism, were probabiy saying them 
now. But it was not a common thought, nor 
a national thought, at the time of Christ’s 
coming. Those who heard Simeon would be 
likely to call him a dangerous Liberal. 

Some who hold the view that old age is 
bigoted in opinion, will be still more sur- 
prised. But after all, youth is more narrow 
and intolerant than age. We call young 
men liberal because they give utterance to 
liberal opinions. But one may hold the 
truth in unrighteousness, and one may pro- 
fess liberality in illiberality, and tolerance in 
intolerance. * * * But one ‘should not 
blame them too much, for intolerance and one- 
sidedness are natural to youth. It has not 
enough experience to be many-sided, and a 
large charity is the growth of years, the last 
result of many trials. 

For this reason, tolerance and a wide re- 
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ligious view are natural to old age, and it is 


very pitiable when we find it without them. 
Experience of life and knowledge of men 
ought to soften down the harshness of our 
youthful judgments. It is.astonishing as we 
grow older, if we have grown in wisdom of 
love, how much good we discover in men 
whom we thought all wrong, how much we 
find our severity mistaken. We Jearn that 
there is a root of good at the centre of wrong 
opinions, and we seek to draw out that good. 

e learn not to judge acts till we are ac- 
quainted with the motives which prompted 
them, and rather to believe all things good 
of men than to systematically distrust them. 

70m There is a severity of judgment 
which comes of eager love that men should 
be right, there is a severity which comes of 
eager desire that we should be proved right. 
It ig the former only which ripens into the 
wise tenderness of age. 

Again, there is an indifference as to what 
men believe and do, which is often mistaken 
for breadth of view. It does not ripen into 
true tolerance in age, but into contempt of 
men. For its root is not charity, but the 
idleness which is too slothful to form opinions, 
idleness whose root is selfishuess. 

The true liberality of old age is not this 
indifference. It is gained by the entrance of 
the soul into the large region of the love of 
God, by deeper communion with the infinite 
variety of the character of Christ. Hence 
the old man, at one with simple and majestic 
principles, passes by the transient forms into 
which ideas are thrown by religious men, 
and looks for the spirit in which men work, 
and judges them by that ; hence he lays aside 
the outside peculiarities of men’s characters 
which would have jarred him in youth, and 
searches directly for the motives and ideas 
of the character; hence the temporary cur- 
rents on the surface of public affairs, and the 
local outbursts of evil, do not much cloud 
his view of the fortunes of Man; he looks 
deeper, and sees the vast main current sweep- 
ing towards God, he finds beneath the evil 
the infinite fountain of good. The evils and 
sufferings of the world lose their harsh out- 
lines, and their dread, and pain, and are 
placed in the inner light of thought. They 
are there seen along with the good and joy 
of the world, till at last the vision of the 
great whole dawns upon the soul, and the 
man learns to see God moving as a spirit in 
all history, and Christ endeavoring in all 
men’s hearts. 

Then he can bend his head to the blow of 
death, not in bitterness of anger that hu- 
manity has failed, not in selfish indifference 
to the welfare of mankind, but in a sweet 
contentment that all things are working to- 
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gether for good, that the Mankind for which 
and with which he has worked and suffered 
like-a brother, may be left with perfect con- 
fidence in the hands of perfect Jove, that sal- 
vation has come and is coming unto all, not 
only to favored, but to neglected races; for 
to him the spirit of Simeon’s phrase is ever 
true, that Christ is a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, as well as the glory of his people 
Israel. 

So he wins the crowning blessing of old 
age—deep peace. “ Lord, now lettest Thou 
thy gervant depart in peace, according to thy 
word.” 

* * * * * 

Its work is partly outward, partly inward. 

Its outward work is the spreading of 
charity. Old age should radiate charity 
from it, till the atmosphere of the whole 
household and the society in which it lives 
be warmed with its gracious influence. Men, 
women, and children should feel softened, 
and be bettered, by the presence of its kind- 
liness. 

Again, it is the usage of experience for the 
help of others. Age should not surrender 
from weariness of life its right of giving sym- 
pathy, its power of forming in its calm, and 
from its long experience, wise judgments for 
the troubled lives of others. It ought not to 
claim its infirmity as a reason for harshness, 
or for want of tender interest. And that it 
may be able to do the good I mention, and 
to avoid the evil, it ought as much as i- 
ble to live with the young. Else its tendency 
is to be absorbed in its own weaknesses and 
wants; to lose interest in the actual move- 
ments of the world, and especially in those 
movements which are initiated by the young, 
which, though sometimes ill-considered and 
foolish, are yet the germs of that which will 
be, and have at least the one important 
quality of life. Next to the sad spectacle of 
seeing a young man mock the wisdom and 
despise the warnings of old age, is the spec- 
tacle of an old man who has only indiffer- 
ence for the enthusiasm and contempt for the 
ideas of the young. 

The inward work of age is, however, the 
most important. After a time, the outward 
influence of which I have spoken becomes 
less and less ; leas direct at least, more indi- 
rect. The old man, the old woman, becom- 
ing weaker and unable to share in earthly 
things, retire into their inner being, and live 
there a wonderful and vivid life. * * * 
Ob! none are less alone, none have a more 
sweet and vivid life, than many a silent man 
and woman in the years of age. 

And here we touch on one portion of the 
inner work which old has to do—the 
edifying of the heart in noble religion by con- 
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sideration of the past. The memory of love 
and joy, of friendship and companionship, is 
always sweet; and if the memory be one of 
sorrow, one may still not be unhappy if. the 
sorrow has me an intimate part of life, 
cherished for its results and for the tender- 
ness with which it was linked—since now the 
= of it has gone with the decay of passion. 

ne by one the events of life are traced in 
quiet retrospection, one by one they fall into 
a kind of religious order; their causes are 
seen, their meaning, and their relation to one 
another and to the whole of life; till at last 
the conviction that a Father has been leading 
him all his life long is fixed in the old man’s 
mind. He sees that everything in the past 
has been ripening him, that he has been made 
slowly more complete. Then breaks upon 
him as never before the assurance of immor- 
tality. “Can this long work of God’s be for 
nought? can this education, every hour of 
which was weighty with meaning, end in the 
grave? Is my spirit, at the very moment 
when it is most conscious of completion, 
nearest to extinction? Jt is impossible.” 

Thus does life in the past confirm faith in 
the Fatherhood of God, and make an immor- 
tal future real. Thus, in spiritual brooding 
over past and future, the experience of the 
one and the faith in the other unite in one 
divine and glorious hope. 

* ~ > > * 


Nor can the old man do better than con- 
solidate and harmonize into a whole the ideas 
he has gained in life. Many are useless— 
these he will reject; many are noble, and 
have on them the impress of eternity—these 
he will return to and dwell on till they be- 
come interwoven with his being, possessions 
for ever. For ideas belong to the spiritual 
nature. All else will be left behind us when 
we die; but these endure, these we shall take 
with us. Let us watch and work, that our 
eternal companions be worthy of us and of 
the life to come, No aim in old age can be 
nobler than to arrive at death with a spirit 
enriched and matured by the possession of 
eee ideas. No aim in youth and man- 

ood can be better than the winning of them. 

From this sort of work arises a clear spir- 
itual activity entirely independent of outward 
decay. It belongs to the inner life; it does 
not weary like intellectual activity; it is 
more like the easy breathing of a clear at- 
mosphere than ra strenuous labor. In it 
the mind is cheerful and hopeful. It blends 
easily with every emotion, and heightens 
emotion without the pain of excitement, In 
itself it has an arranging power, so that life 
harmonized under its influence is seen as a 
well ordered landscape on which the sun of 
God’s love is shining. In wonder, and in 
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joy that he has been so cared for, and so led 
into maturity, all thought of self passes from 
the old man’s life, and he throws his whole 
being in gratitude at the feet of his Saviour 
and his God. It is, in fact, the first touch, 
even before death, of the pure and perfect 
life, the first faint throb of the exquisite ex- 
istence into which he is going to enter, the 
half-realization on the borders of the world 
of light, while yet within the glimmering 
shadow, of what communion with God may 
mean. Then indeed he feels what Simeon 
felt when the long-repressed cry rose to his 
lips, for he sees the very Christ: “ Lord, now 
lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eves have seen thy salvation,” 





THE passion for gain is everywhere sap- 
ping pure and generous feeling, and every- 
where raises up bitter foes against any reform 
which may threaten to turn aside a stream of 
wealth. 1 sometimes feel as if a yreat social 
revolution were necessary to break up our 
present mercenary civilization, in order that 
Christianity, now repelled by the almost uni- 
versal worldliness, may come into new con- 
tact with the soul, and may reconstruct so- 
ciety after its own pure and disinterested 
principles.— Channing. 





Not by appointment do we meet Delight 
And Joy ; they heed not our expectancy ; 
But round some corner in the streets of life, 
They on a sudden clasp us with a smile. 





JOB SCOTT ON PLAINNESS OF APPAREL, &c. 


The Lord taught me that men generally 
rely too much on external periormances ; 
and thus guarded my mind against thinking 
too much of anything outward. He opened 
my understanding to behold my duty in re- 
gard to outward plainness; that a plain, de- 
cent and not costly dress, and way of living 
in all things, was most agreeable to true 
Christian gravity and self-denial ; that rich, 
showy or gaudy dress, house, food or furni- 
ture fed and fostered pride and ostentation, 
robbed the poor, pleased the vain, and led 
into a great deal of unnecessary care, toil 
and solicitude to obtain the means of this 
way of life and appearance; that it could 
not afford any true and solid satisfaction, 
but must unavoidably divert the mind from 
inward feeling watchfulnesss, retard the 
work of mortification and true self-denial, 
and facilitate unprofitable association and ac- 
quaintance with such as would rather alien- 
ate the affections from God than unite the 
soul to Him. 

Thus instructed, I bowed in reverence; and 
as it became from time to time necessary to 
procure new clothing, I endeavored to con- 
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form my outward appearance in this respect, 
to the dictates of truth, in which I found true 
peace and satisfaction. Also he instructed 
me to use the plain Scripture language Taou 
to one, and you to more than one. 

The cross greatly offended me in regard to 
these things, This of language, in particular, 
looked so trifling and foolish to the worldly 
wise part in me; and the fear of the “ world’s 
dread laugh,” so powerfully opposed it, that 
it. was very hard and trying to my natural 
will to give up to this duty. I thought if my 
right hand would excuse my compliance, I 
would gladly sacrifice it, or yield it up, rather 
than give up to use such a despised language, 
and submit to be laughed at; as viewing re- 
ligion concerned in such things as these. 
This may seem incredible to some: but it is 
true, and as fresh with me as almost any past 
exercise. 

This exercise beset me day and night for 
some time, during which I shed many sor- 
rowful and bitter tears. pleaded many ex- 
cuses, and greatly wished some substitute 
might be accepted instead of the thing called 
for; but He who called me into the perform- 
ance of these foolish things, foolish to this 
world’s wisdom, was graciously pleased to 
show me, with indubitable clearness, that he 
would choose his sacrifice himself; and that 
neither a right hand nor a right eye, neither 
thousands of rams nor ten thousands of rivers 
of oil, would by any means answer instead of 
his requirings. If he called for so weak or 
foolish a thing as the words thou and thee to 
a single person, instead of you, nothing else of 
my substituting would do instead of it; for 
“the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 

Let none dispute the ground with Omnipo- 
tence, nor confer with flesh and blood; lest 
therein, despising the day of small things, they 
fall by little and little. For be assured, O thou 
called of the Lord! thou canst never become 
his chosen unless thou obey his call, and come 
out of all he calls thee from. If thou art not 
faithful in the little, thou wilt not be made 
ruler over much, 

Perhaps few will believe the fulness of 
heavenly joy which sprang in my bosom, as 
a well spring of living waters, after my giv- 
ing up in faithfulness to this requisition. 


-——-r- 





From the Bucks County Republican. 
THE OMNIPOTENCE OF NATURE IN THE USE- 
FUL ARTS. 


It was said, in allusion to the great struc- 
tures of the ancient Romane,—the acqueducts 
and bridges—that their “art was nature 
working to municipal ends.” That is a true 


account of all just works of useful art. Smea- 
ton built Eddyston lighthouse on the model 
of an oak-tree, as being the form in nature 
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best designed to resist a constant assailiag 
force. 
— on the model of a human eye. Duha- 
ma 



















strong timber for the middle of the under gur- 
face, getting his hint from the structure of 
the shin-bone. 
lesson of the useful arts is that nature tyran- 
nizes over our works. 
formed to her law, or they will be ground to 
powder by her present activity. 
droll, nothing whimsical will endure, 
ture is ever interfering with art. 

not build your house or pagoda as 
but as you must. There is a quic 
set to our caprice. 
only lean so far, The verandah or pagoda ' 
roof can curve upward only to a certain point. 
The slope of your roof is determined by the 
weight of snow. It is only within narrow 

limits that the discretion of the architect may 


to have no option about his tools, but merely 
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Dolland formed his achromatic tele- 


built a bridge by letting in a piece of 


* * * The first and last 
They must be con- 


Nothing 
Na- 
You can- 
ou will, 

bound 
The leaning tower can 


range. Gravity, wind, sun, rain, the size of 
men and animals, and such like, have more 
to say than he. It is the law of fluids that 
prescribes the shape of the boat,—keel, rud- 
der and bows,—and in the fiver fluid above, 
the form and tackle of the sails. Man seems 


the necessity to learn from Nature what will 
fit best, as if he were fitting a screw or a door. 
Beneath a necessity thus almighty, what is 
artificial in man’s life seems insignificant. He 
seems to take his task so minutely from the 
intimations of Nature, that his works become, 
as it were, hers, and he is no longer free. 

But if we work within this limit, she yields 
us all her strength. All powerful action is 
performed by bringing the forces of Nature 
to bear upon our objects. We do not grind 
corn, or lift the loom by our own strength, 
but we build a mill in such a position as to 
set the north wind to play upon our instru- 
ment, or the elastic force of steam, or the ebb 
and flow of the sea. So in our handiwork, 
we do few things by muscular force, but we 
place ourselves in such attitudes as to bring 
the force of gravity, that is, the weight of the 
planet, to bear upon the spade or the axe we 
wield.— Emerson. 





A WORD TO THE GIRLS WHO OUGHT TO BE AT 
WORK, 


It has been said that “ in America we have 
a million young women without the slightest 
pretence of occupation.” Whether this be 
any where near a correct estimate or only a 
conjectural one, I do not know; but it is very 
certain that the number of girls who do 
nothing at all which deserves to be dignified 
by the name of employment, is fearfully 
large. Nor is this idleness confined only to 
those belonging to families of wealth; thou- 
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sands are wasting their best years in utter 
uselessness Whose circumstances furnish not 
the shadow of an excuse for the idle lives they 
are leading. In many cases it is only the daily 
exertions of the father which stand between 
them and absolute poverty. Let the frail 
life which is the sole dependence, be suddenly 
cut off, and nothing could well be more pitia- 
ble than their condition. 

If, from the great army of do-nothing young 
ladies, could be separated all those whose 
prospects in no way warrant the spending of 
years in idleness and pleasure seeking, I be- 
ieve the number would be lessened more 
than one-half. No better, or more necessary 
advice could be given to this large popula- 
tion of “the girls who don’t know what to 
do with themselves,” than that contained in 
the three little words, “ Go to work.” 


A certain brilliant and popular writer, in a 
series of articles bearing upon the woman 
question, published recently in one of our 
leading journals, sets out with the assertion 
that woman is out of her proper sphere when 
earning money, her especial mission is to spend 
it, and in various delightful ways, keep the 
wheels of home and social life well oiled ; 
and just so far as she is relieved from the ne- 
cessity of performing disagreeable labors or 
duties, in just that degree is she fulfilling her 
highest earthly destiny. Now, it is precisely 
this idea which is working an infinite deal of 
mischief among girls in every condition of 
life. The interests of all classes are so closely 
interwoven, that it is impossible for one por- 
tion of society to cherish false notions, with- 
out every other branch becoming tainted 
thereby. When Celia, by virtue of superior 
wealth or culture, assumes to herself the 
right to spend her days in self-gratification 
and amusement, just as certainly will Bridget, 
by virtue of the inherent laziness com- 
mon to all human beings, assume to herself 
the right to shirk in every possible manner 
the unpleasant duties which fall to her lot. 
And so it comes to pass that from nearly 
every well-to-do household in the land, there 

oes forth a wailing’ lamentation over the 
impossibility of securing faithful service in 
that department upon which depends all the 
comfort of home life. Anxious eyes are 
strained in every direction watching for 
some sign of relief; multitudes of voices are 
beseeching the “heathen Chinee” to come 
to the rescue, but rarely does it occur to any 
one, that help, like charity, to be of any last- 
ing efficiency, must begin at home, and that 
it is only after having made the most of 
all the resources within our reach, that we 
are entitled to look fur aid from other quar- 
ters, 

Tt seems to me that this very difficulty of 
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procuring efficient domestic service is in the 
end destined to prove a possitive blessing to 
society, and the salvation of many a girl 
from a condition of almost imbecile helpless- 
ness. After a few more years of discomfort, 
and a few more ineffectual efforts to build the 
social fabric by commencig at the top, our 
people may begin to have some glimmering 
idea of the fact—which the whole history of 
the human race has rendered so plain, that he 
who runs may read—that there is no other 
way given whereby can be reared a noble life, 
either national or individual, than that fur- 
nished by the firm foundation of downright 
honest work. 


Of all the specious hambugs afloat in the 
world, there are few more mischievous than 
much of the current talk about “culture.” It 
is very much the fashion in certain circles to 
assert that society only reaches its highest 
develupment when there are set apart dis- 
tinct classes, who, being exempt from the toils 
and cares of ordinary humanity, shall be at 
liberty to devote themselves exclusivly to 
the attainment of a kind of sublimated, airy 
nothingness which they are pleased to style 
“culture.” Much of the high flown non- 
sense which is written and talked upon the 
subject has certainly a moat delightful sound, 
and is well calculated to dazzle and mislead 
the young. All right culture in no wise holds 
itself aloof from the common affairs of every- 
day life, nor is its attainment in any way in- 
compatible with the faithful performance of 
necessary labors. Indeed, there is no better, 
and, I am almost inclined to say, no other 
foundation for a broad and liberal culture, 
than a practical acquaintance with the toils 
and etruggles incident to the obtaining of that 
first necessity of every life, one’s daily 
bread. ” . - ™ 

I have dwelt upon this idea, because girls 
are especially prone to take shelter behind 
the plea of education and refinement, as an ex- 
cuse for shirking useful labor. Not only is this 
the case with those who have every prospect of 
being amply provided for through life,but also 
with many who from motives of common pru- 
dence ought to be at work. The “ dread- 
ful ambition for being genteel,” and mistaken 
notions of what constitutes respectability, 
are the cause of great discomfort, and 
stand in the way of much genuine enjoy- 
ment. 

Now, girls, endeavor to rid yourselves as 
speedily as possible of all false ideas of this 
kind ; examine fairly the ground upon which 
you stand. If you find that your main hope 
of a comfortable support through life lies 
in marriage, which is by no means certain, and 
should never be regarded in this light, or 
in case that seatd fuil, dependence upon 
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friends must be your lot, then set at once dili- 
gently at work to learn some employment 
which shall render you independent and self- 
supporting. Let all foolish fears of losing 
caste be thrown to the winds. A position 
which can only be maintained by the sacrifice 
of self respect is of little worth. Dependence 
upon friends, even the most affectionate, is 
almost always certain, sooner or later, to 
prove galling on both sides. Even in those 
cases where physical infirmity makes such 
dependence unavoidable, a careful nurture of 
the Christian graces is necessary in order to 
render the mutual relation at all tolerable; 
therefore never suffer yourselves through in- 
dolence or foolish pride to drift into such a 
position. Have no apprehension that refine- 
ment will vanish under the friction of useful 
occupation; it is only gilding which must be 
handled carefully, pure gold always retains its 
integrity, and any refinement which will not 
stand the wear and tear of common use, is 
only superficial and not inwrought. 

Neither need intellectual tastes be sacri- 
ficed. We by no means find minds the most 
richly stored with the treasures of knowledge 
among young ladies of abundant leisure; nor 
are those girls who have “a good room, 
enough to eat, and plenty of nice clothes to 
wear, ‘ without the soiling of one white hand,’ 
to procure them,” the ones who “ cultivate the 
amenities of literature,” with the keenest rel- 
ish. If you are so fortunate as to be possessed 
of a taste for intellectual enjoyment, the 
wholesome discipline incident to the thorough 
mastering of a trade, business or profession, 
will vastly increase your capacity for enjoy- 
ment. There are few working girls who 
could not, if so inclined, redeem from the 
time spent in idle gossip, or on the frivolities 
of dress, hours sufficient, if carefully im- 
proved, to render them well informed, and 
even cultivated, women. 


I am well aware that you will see many 
lions in the path to which I point you, but, 
believe me, the most formidable ones exist 
only in your fancy, and will vanish when 
confronted with energy and resolution. 


The time when house-work, sewing and 
teaching were nearly the only avenues of em- 
loyment open to women, has passed away. 
he fields of labor which she now may enter, 
without encroaching upon man’s appropriate 
domains, are so varied that genius need not 
be cramped, or talent run to waste in wrong 
channels. If thoroughly in earnest every 
woman will be enabled to find some appro- 
priate work which she can do well, and which 
will render her self-supporting and thus self- 
respecting. ’ - s e 
—Advocate and Guardian. 
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BE CONTENT WITH THE GREATEST GOOD. 


Let him who has the choicest goods of life 
Not yearn to add to them the lesser ones ! 
In large and in the whole God blesses him ; 
And if the sun makes light for him the day, 
Why crave the light of every little torch ? 
Leopold Schefer 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Our Society appears to me to be suffering 
for want of more spiritual mothers ; those 
who dwell in that love, which is of God, in 
which is given the spirit of discernment to 
distinguish that which is to be nurtured and 
cherished from that which is to be rooted up, 
and in which also is a recognition of the de- 
scendings and qualifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit on the minds of the children, un- 
biassed by prejudice or prepossession. Such, 
too, can make ample allowance for peculiar 
dispositions and mental temperaments, the 
want of which kindly charity, brings many 
exercised minds under unmerited censure, 
and deprives some of that position in the 
Church, in which, in the estimation of many, 
the judgment of Truth would place them. 

If circumstances had favored it, I think I 
should have been with you this spring. I 
feel warmly attached to many among you, 
and the friends who last year attended our 
Yearly Meeting from your vicinity, left with 
usa very favorable impression. The younger 
among them especially elicited my affection- 
ate interest, and aspirations went forth for 
their faithfulness to convictions of duty. 
How much loveliness and talent there are 
found within our fold, and were these rightly 
directed or used, how many “ stars of the first 
magnitude” would we have! I believe there is 
a growing interest in the higher life among our 
young Friends, and that these will more and 
more put under foot the vanities and follies 
that so often obstruct a spiritual growth. 





I think we cannot over-estimate those who 
by word or deed scatter roses along life’s 
pathway. The remarks on the human heart 
and the actual life must be evident to all who 
have noted the different dispositions and char- 
acters of maukind, or those with whom they 
have associated, and the idea given that the 
liability of undervaluing one’s self and over- 
estimating others, may proceed from a pure, 
noble heart, is at least pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

The remarks to which I referred in a for- 
mer letter, seemed to me to proceed from 
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those whose hearts were at least inclined to} Expression was given to the feeling awak- 


cultivate a pure ideal of life. And although 
“gentle deeds” are of far more value than 
words, and we feel assured that our “own 
works must praise us in the gates,” yet in 
sympathy aid love may we all endeavor to cheer 
the despondent, scatter the good seed over the 
waste places, and cultivate those things which 
are “pure, lovely and of good report,” even 
until we can acknowledge that “the words 
of the pure are pleasant words.” 





Those who are constitutionally inclined to 
look on the dark side of things are sometimes 
needlessly and unprofitably afflicted. If our 
eyes were as wide open to the virtues as to 
the failings of others, I think we should see 
much more good in one another than we 
otherwise recognize. Some of us need to have 
more confidence in each other. Thy expres- 


ened by these evidences of brotherly regard, 
and a hope entertained that the standard of 
Christianity as professed by us may be main- 
tained in the purity, that the light through 
us may so shine that men may see our good 
works, and have cause to glorify our Father 
in heaven. 

The reading of the queries occupied the 
sessions on 3d, 4th and 5th days, besides ac- 
ceptable visits from two women Friends, 
whose concern was that we should not allow 
the cumbering things of time to prevent our 
attending to spiritual duties, which are of 
higher importance. 

The remark of a dear young minister, lately 


sion of religious desire for me and mine in| deceased, who, on his death-bed, observed, 











view of our entering on the new year, touched | how sad would have been his condition had 
my feelings “ to the quick,” and has as oft as| he neglected to this late period to concern 


it has recurred to mind; for truly, with’ himself about the welfare of his immortal 
advancing age, do I feel increasing necessity | 


and desire corresponding therewith, and never , soul was alluded to. ; oui 
have I felt greater need of a “ double portion | The snares and traps which surround the 
of the wisdom that is from above,” than lat- young were feelingly dwelt upon, and they 


terly, both on my own account and that of were counselled to avoid them, and to follow 
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others, and yet how frequent the exclamation: 
“Oh! my leanness, my leanness!” Still a 
degree of thankfulness is sometimes felt in the 
ability to rejoice in the spiritual progress of 
others, and in their qualification to labor in 
the various fields open before them. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 25, 1872. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
further account of the Women’s Meeting, be- 
gan in our last number, will be given when 
the Extracts are received, A Friend in at- 
tendance of the Men’s Meeting has kindly 
furnished us the following: 

At the opening of the meeting a welcome 
was extended to Friends, and allusion made 
to the removal of some who had been wont 
to assemble with us. 130 representatives had 
been appointed, of whom 13 were absent, 
several of whom subsequently answered to 
their names. 

The epistles from all the other Yearly 
Meetings were read, and gave encouraging 
accounts of our brethren in other parts of the 
country, and of their labors on behalf of the 
Indians, for the promotion of peace, First-day 
Schools and other concerns of our Society. 


the pointings of the bright star of Truth, which 
will lead them aright and preserve them in 
_the hour of temptation. 

| The answers to the queries showed defi- 
 elenelen in many things: in some instances 
| an improvement was manifested. Much val- 
| uable counsel was handed forth by concerned 
Friends, exhorting to faithfulness. Much 
concern was expressed in regard to the non- 
attendance of meetings, especially in the mid- 
dle of the week, and to the peace of mind ex- 
perienced by those who had been faithful to 
this duty. As confirmation of the promise 
that all things needful will be furnished to 
those who seek first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, instances were men- 
tioned of those who had been faithful to what 
they believed their duty, and who had pros- 
pered in a remarkable manner, even where 
the reverse might have been expected. 


ee 


The use of tobacco was alluded to, and re- 
gret expressed ina feeling manner by dear 
aged Friends who had been addicted to its 
use, and thus set a bad example which had 
been followed by the children and grand- 
children. it was urged upon all to consider 
how. much responsibility may rest upon 
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us for the evils of this as well as for those of 
intemperance, 

We were counselled that in all things, 
whether in eating, drinking or any other sen- 
sual indulgence, we endeavor to keep under 
the moderating influence of Divine grace. 


The love which should subsist among us 
was fully dwelt upon, and if we were under 
true Christian love and concern for our broth- 
er, we would go to him when we saw him er- 
ring, and labor for his restoration: not tell- 
ing it to others, whereby the concern may be 
dissipated and we weakened for the service. 
And when we are thus engaged, may a quali- 
fication be sought for to do it in the right 
feeling, and rather to feel after it than to 
rush into the expression of words. 

The reading of the second annual query 
brought up a lively concern on the subject of 
education, and of the duty of the Yearly 
Meeting to aid its smaller branches in sup- 
porting schools among them. 


A large Committee was appointed to unite 
with Women Friends in considering the sub- 
ject, inquire into the condition of education 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, and make 
such suggestions as they may deem proper. 

A Committee having been appointed again 
to consider the proposed alteration of the 4th 
query, referred from last year, reported that 
the prevailing feeling was to adopt the report, 
a few Friends dissenting. It appearing that 
a number of Friends were not ‘prepared to 
adopt the proposed change of the query by 
which an advanced step on the subject of 
temperance would be taken, it was not adopt- 
ed, but it was thought the delay need not 
cause any discouragement. 


The Representative Committee reported 
that way did not open to address Congress in 
regard to settling national difficulties by ar- 
bitration. They had sent a Committee to 
Harrisburg to labor for a change in the pro- 
posed militia bill, so as to exempt those con- 
scientiously opposed to war from the payment 
ofa fine. The memorials on the subject of 
temperance had been presented to the Legis- 
latures of New Jersey and Maryland. 

The Indian Committee made a very interest- 
ing report of their labors and the condition of 
the Indians in the Northern Superintendency. 


















Thomas Clarkson Taylor and Daniel Comly, 
were approved, and feeling remarks made in 
reference to these dear Friends. 


under a precious covering. Women’s Meeting 

adjourned to Seventh-day morning under a 

precious covering. The meeting throughout 

was thought to be one of unusual harmony 
and good feeling. On Fifth-day morning the 
several religious meetings were well attended, 

and were satisfactory opportunities. 


house on Girard Avenue on Third day even- 
ing, and at Green St on Fourth-day evening. 
The Indian Aid Association met on. Fourth- 
day evening, and was largely attended. In- 
teresting remarks were made by Barclay 
























































Memorials concerning our deceased Friends, 


The meeting closed on Sixth-day evening 


Appointed meetings were held at the new 


White, Samuel M. Janney and others. 

On Fifth-day evening the First-day School 
Association met; the attendance was large. 
It was a very interesting occasion, tending to 
harmonize the feelings of all, and bind the 
young and the old in a closer bond of unity 
and love. Epistles to New York and Genes- 
see were adopted by the Association. 

It appears that during the past year 15 
conferences have been held and 18 new schools 
have been organized. The number of officers 
and teachers of the 49 schools and 5 Bible 
classes was about 400; children, 2,250; adults, 
850. Volumes in libraries about 6,500. 











MARRIED. 
MITCHEL—TRAGO.—On Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 
Ist, 1872, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
—under the care of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
—Jos. R. Mitchel to Sarah E. Trago. 











DIED. 


GREEN.—Died on the 22d of Third mo, 1872, 
Abel Green, « member of Providence Particular 
Meeting, in his 89th year. 

PUSEY.—In Philadelphia, on the 19th of Fourth 
mo. last, Lydia Pusey, of Chester, in the 93d year 
of her age. A member of Chester Monthly Meet- 


ing. 

SARTIN.—On the 3lst of Third mo., Catherine 
Martin, widow of the late Doctor Isaac Martin, in 
the 89th year of her age. A member of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York. 

COOPER.—At Prairie Grove, on the 29th of Sec- 
ond mo., 1872, Hannah, wife of Thomas W. Cooper, 
in her 27th year. 

PETERS.—In Unionville, Centre County, Pa. on 
the 27th of Fourth mo., 1872, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jacob Peters, in the 60th year of her age. A mem- 
ber of Centre Monthly Meeting. The loss of this 
Friend will be greatly felt in the community in 
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which she lived. Her illness was short but severe. 
Her prayer was for patience to wait her heavenly 
Father’s appointed time. 


From “ Hours of Exercise on the Alps.” 
RESCUE FROM A CREVASSE. 
BY JOHN TYNDALE, LL. D., F. R. 8. 


Mr. Huxley and myself had been staying 
for some days at Grindelwald, hoping for 
steady weather, and Jooking at times into the 
wild and noble region which the Shreckhorn, 
the Wetterhorn, the Viescharlhiérner and the 
Eiger feed with eternal snows. We had 
scanned the butresses of the Jungfrau with a 
view to forcing a passage between the Jung- 
frau and the Monk from the Wengern Alp 
to the Aletsch glacier. The weather for a 
time kept hopes and fears alternately afloat, 
but finally it declared against us; so we 
moved with unelastic tread of beaten sol- 
diers over the great Shideck and up the 
Vale of Haste to the Grimsel. We crossed 
the pass, whose plaved and polished rocks had 
long ago attracted the attention of Sir John 
Leslie, though the solution which he then 
offered ignored the ancient glacier, which we 
now know to have been the planing tool 
employed. On rounding an angle of the 
Mayenwand, two travellers suddenly appeared 
in front of us. They were Mr. (now Sir John) 
Lubbock and his guide. He had been wait- 
ing at the new hotel erected by M. Seiler at 
the foot of the Mayenwand, expecting our 
arrival, and finally, despairing of this, he 
had resolved to abandon the mountains and 
was now bound for Brientz. In fact, the 
lakes of Switzerland, and the ancient men 
who once bivouacked along their borders, 
were to him the principal objects of interest, 
and we caught him in the act of declaring a 
preference for the lowlands, which we could 
not by any means share. 

We reversed his course, carried him with 
us down the mountain, and soon made our- 
selves at home in M. Seiler’s hotel. Here we 
had three days’ training on the glacier and 
the adjacent heights, and on one of the days 
Lubbock and myself made an attempt upon 
the Galenstock. By the flank of the moun- 
tain, with the Rhone Glacier on our right, 
we reached the heights over the ice cascades 
and crossed the glacier above the fall. The 
sky was clear and the air pleasant as we 
ascended, but in the earth’s atmosphere, the 
sun works his ewiftest necromancy, the light- 
ness of air rendering it in a peculiar degree 
capable of change. Clouds,suddenly gener- 
ated, came drifting up the valley of the 

hone, covering the glacier, and swathing 
the mountain-tops, but leaving clear for a 
time the upper névé of the Rhone. Grandeur 
is:conceded while beauty is sometimes denied 


to the Alps. But the higher snow fields of 
the great glaciers are altogether beautiful— 
not throned in repellant grandeur, but en- 
dowed with a grace so tender as to suggest 
the loveliness of woman. ; 

The day was one long succession of sur- 
prises, wrought by the cloud-filled and wind- 
rent air. We reached the top and found 
there a gloom which might be felt. It was 
almost thick enough to cut each of us away 
from the vision of his fellows. But suddenly, 
in the air above us, the darkness would melt 
away, and the deep blue heaven would reveal 
itself, spanning the dazzling snows. Beyond 
the glacier rose the black and craggy summit 
of the Finsteraarhorn, and other summits and 
other craggs emerged in succession as the 
battle-clouds rolled away. But the smoke 
would again whirl in upon us, and we looked 
once more into infinite haze from the cornice 
which lists the mountain ridge. Again the 
clouds are torn asunder and again they 
close. And thus in upper air, did the sun 
play a wild accompaniment to the mystic 
music of the world below. 

From the Rhone glacier we proceeded 
down the Rhone Valley to Vieech, whence 
in the cool twilight all three of us ascended 
to the Hote] Jungfrau on the Aeggischhorn. 
This we made our headquarters for some 
days, and here Lubbock and I decided to 
ascend the Jungfrau. The proprietor of the 
hotel keeps guides for this excursion, but his 
charges are so high as to be almost prohibi- 
tory. I, however, needed no guide in addi- 
tion to my faithful Bennen, but simply a 
porter of sufficient strength and skill to follow 
where he led. In the village of Laax, Ben- 
nen found such a porter—a young man named 
Bielander, who had the reputation of being 
both courageous and strong. He was the 
the only son of his mother and she was a 
widow. 

This young man and a second porter we 
sent on with our provisions to the Grotto of 
the Faulberg, where we were to spend the 
night. Between the Aeggischhorn and this 
cave the glacier presents no difficulty which 
the most ordinary caution cannot overcome, 
and the thought of danger in connection 
with it never occurred to us. An hour and 
a half after the departure of our porters, we 
slowly wended our way to the lake of Mir- 
jelin, which we skirted, and were soon upon 
the ice. The middle of the glacier was 
almost as smooth as a carriage road, cut 
here and there by musical brooks, produced 
by the superficial ablation. To Lubbock the 
scene opened out with the freshness of a new 
revelation, as previously to this year he 
had never been among the glaciers of the 
Alps. To me, though not new, the region 





had lost no trace of the interest with which 
I just viewed it. We moved briskly along 
the frozen incline until, after a couple of 
hours’ march, we saw a solitary human being 
standing on the lateral moraine of the gla- 
cier, near the point where we were to quit it 
for the cave of the Faulberg. 

At first this man attracted no attention. 
He stood and watched us, but did not come 
toward us, until finally our curiosity was 
aroused by observing that he was one of our 
own two men. The glacier here is always 
cut by crevasses, which, while they present 
no real difficulty, require care. We ap- 
proached our porter. but he never moved, 
and when we came up to him he looked 
stupid and did not speak until he was 
spoken to. Bennen addressed him in the 
patois of the place and he answered in the 
same patois. His answer must have been 
more than usually obscure, for Bennen mis- 
understood the most important part of it. 
“My God,” he exclaimed, turning us, 
“ Walters is killed !” Walters was the guide 
at the Aeggischhorn, with whom in the pres- 
ent instance we had nothing to do. “No, 
not Walters,” responded the man, “ it is my 
comrade that is killed.” Bennen looked at 
him with a wild bewildered stare. “ How 
killed ?” he exclaimed. “ Lost in a crevasse,” 
was the reply. We were all so stunned that 
for some moments we did not quite seize the 
import of the terrible statement. Bennen at 
length tossed his arms in the air, exclaiming, 
“ Jesu Maria! whatam I todo?” With the 
swiftness that some ascribe to dreams, I sur- 
rounded the fact with imaginary adjuncts, 
one of which was that the man had been 
drawn dead from the crevasse, and was now 
@ corpse in the cave of the Faulberg, for I 
took it for granted that had he been still 
entombed, his comrade would have run or 
called for our aid. Several times in succes- 
sion the porter affirmed that the missing man 
was certainly dead. “ How does he know 
that he is dead?” Lubbock demanded. “A 
man is sometimes rendered insensible by a 
fall, without being killed.” His question was 
repeated in German, but met with the same 
dogmatic response. “ Where is the man ?” I 
asked. “There,” replied the porter, stretch- 
ing his arm sonar the glacier. “In the 
crevasse ” A stolid “ Ya,” was the answer. 
It was with difficulty I quelled an impreca- 
tion. “Lead the way to the place, you 
blockhead,” and he led the way. 

We were soon beside a wide and jagged 
cleft which resembled a kind of cave ‘more 
than an ordinary crevasse. This cleft had 
been spanned by a snow-bridge, now broken, 
and to the edge of which footsteps could be 
traced. The -glacier at the place was con- 
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siderably torn, but simple patience was the 
only thing needed to unravel its complexity. 
This quality our porter lacked, and, hoping 
to make shorter work of it, he attempted to 
cross the bridge. It gave way and he went 
down, carrying an immense load of debris 
with him. We looked into the hole, at one 
end of which the vision was cut short by 
darkness, while immediateiy under the 
broken bridge it was crammed with snow 
and shattered icicles. We saw nothing more. 
We listened with strained attention and from 
the depths of the glacier issued a low moan. 
Its repetition assured us that it was no delu- 
sion—the man was still alive. Bennen, from 
the first, had been extremely excited, and the 
fact of his having, as a Catholic, saints and 
angels to appeal to, augmented his emotion. 
When he heard the moanings, he became 
almost frantic. He attempted to get into 
the crevasse, but was obliged to recoil. I 
placed my hand heavily upon his shoulder 
and admonished him that upon his coolness 
depended the life of his friend. “If you 
behave like a man, we shall save him; if 
like a woman, he is lost.” 

A first-rate rope accompanied the party, 
but unfortunately it was with the man in the 
crevasse. Coats, waistcoats, and braces were 
immediately taken off and knotted together. 
I watched Bennen while this work was going 
on ; his hands trembled with excitement, and 
his knots were evidently insecure. The last 
junction complete, he exclaimed, “ Now let 
me down!” “ Not until each of these knots 
have been tested; not an inch.” Two of 
them gave way, and Lubbock’s waistcoat 
also proved too tender for the strain. The 
débris was about forty feet from the surface 
of the glacier, but two intermediate promin- 
ences afforded a kind of footing. Bennen 
was dropped down upon one of these; I fol- 
lowed, being let down by Lubbock and the 
other porter. Bennen then descended and 
was followed by me. More could not find 
room. 

The shape and size of the cavity were such 
as to produce a kind of resonance, which 
rendered it difficult to fix the precise spot 
from which the sound issued; but the moan- 
ing continued, becoming to all appearances 
gradually feebler. Fearing to wound the 
man, the ice rubbish was cautiously rooted 
away; it rang curiously as it fell into the 
adjacent gloom. A layer two or three feet 
thick was thus removed; and finally, from 
the frozen mass and so bloodless as to be al- 
most as white as the surrounding snow, issued 
a single human hand. The fingers moved. 
Round it we rooted, cleared the arm, and 
reached the knapsack, which we cut away. 
We also regained our rope. The man’s head 
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was then laid bare and my brandy-flask was 
immediately at its lips. He tried to speak, 
but his words jumbled themselves to a dull 
moan. Bennen’s feeling got the better of 
him at intervals; he wrought like a hero, 
but at times needed guidance and stern ad- 
monition. Thearms once free, we passed the 
rope underneath them, and tried to draw the 
man out. But the ice fragments round him 
had regelated so as to form a solid case. 
Thrice we essayed to draw him up, thrice we 
failed ; he had literally to be hewn out of the 
ice, and not until bis last foot was extricated, 
were we able to lift him. By pulling him 
from above and pushing him from below, the 
man was at length raised to the surface of the 
glacier. 
For an hour we had been in the crevasse 
in shirt sleeves—the porter had been in it for 
two hours—and the dripping ice had drenched 
us. Bennen, moreover, had worked with the 
energy of madness, and now the reaction 
came. He shook as if he would fall to pieces ; 
but brandy and some dry covering revived 
him. The rescued man was helpless, unable 
to stand, unable to utter an articulate sen- 
tence. Bennen proposed to carry him down 
the glacier toward home. Had this been at- 
tempted, the man would certainly have died 
upon the ice. Bennen thought he could 
carry him for two hours ; but the guide under- 
rated his own exhaustion and overrated the 
vitality of the porter. “ It cannot be thought 
of,” I said, “to the cave of Faulberg, where 


I returned; warm wine was given to our 
patient, and all our dry clothes were wrapped 
around him. Hot water bottles were placed 
at his feet, and his back was briskly rubbed. 
He continued to groan a long time; but 
finally both this and the trembling ceased. 
Bennen watched him solemnly, and at length 
muttered in anguish, “Sir, he is dead!” I 
leaned over the man and found him breath- 
ing gently ; I felt his pulse, it was beating 
tranquilly. ‘“ Not dead, dear old Bennen ; 
he will be able to craw! home with us in the 
morning.” The prediction was justified by 
the event; and two days afterwards we saw 
him at Laax, minus a bit of his ear, with a 
bruise upon his cheek, and a few scars upon 
his hand, but without a broken bone or seri- 
ous injury of any kind. 

“THEIR EYES WERE HOLDEN.” 
Luke xxiv. 16. 


Alas ! our eyes are holden ; 
Too late we know 

The worth of moments golden, 
That come and go,— 


Like blessed angels winging 
Their viewless flight, 

And o’er our fatnre flinging 
Darkness or light. 


For in each hour lies hidden 
The seed of years, — 

Seed that shall spring unbidden 
In joy or tears. 


Not as in ancient story 


we must tend him as well as wecin.” We 
got him to the side of the glacier, where Ben- 
nen took him on his back; in ten minutes he 
sank under the load. It was now my turn; 











Doth bush of flame, 


The ever present glory 


And love proclaim. 


By unseen ministrations 


That love is shown; 




























so I took the man on my back, and plodded 
on with him as far as I was able. Helping 
each other thus by turns, we reached the 
mountain grot. The sun had set, and the 
crown of the Jungfrau was embedded in am- 
ber light. Thinking that the Miirjelin See 
might be reached before darkness, I proposed 
starting in search of help. Bennen protest- 
ed against my going alone, and J thought I 
noticed moisture in Lubbock’s eye. Such an 
occasion brings out a man’s feeling if he has 
any. I gave them both my blessing, and 
made for the glacier. But my anxiety to get 
quickly clear of the crevasses defeated its own 
object. Thrice I found myself in difficulty, 
and the light was visibly departing. The con- 
viction deepened that persistence would be 
folly, and the most impressive moment of 
my existence was that on which I stopped at 
the brink of a profound fissure, and looked 
upon the mountains and the sky. The sereni- 
ty was enna a cloud, not a breeze, not 
# sound, while the last hues of sunset spread 
over the solemn West. 


By holiest inspirations 
Its presence known. 


Be ours to heed each blessing 
God’s love bas crowned, 

With unshod footsteps pressing 
The holy ground,— 


Where ’mid life’s lowliest duty 
God walketh still, 
Transforming toil to beanty 
By His dear will. 


—Religious Magazine. 





—~<er- 
IN THE WOOD. 


If it be true I cannot tell 

That spirits in the forest dwell, 

But, walking in the wood to-day, 

A vision fell across my way ; 

Not such as once, beneath the green 
O’erchanging bows, I should have seen ; 
But in the tranquil noon-tide hour, 
And in the crimson Campion flower, 
And in the grass I felt a power ; 
And every leaf of herb and tree 
Seemed like a voice that greeted me, 
Saying, ‘* Not to ourselves alone 

We live and die making no moan. 
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The sunshine and the Summer showers, 
And the soft dews of night are ours ; 
We ask no more than what is given ; 
Our praise and prayer is leaf and bloom, 
And day and night our sweet perfumes 


Like incetse rises up to heaven ; 


Thus oar sweet lives we live alone, 
We come and go and make no moan.”’ 


And so out of the wood I went, 
Thioking, I too will be content 


With day and night, with good and ill, 


Submissive to the heavenly will. 


The power which gives to plant and tree 


Its bound and limit, gave to me 


Just so much love and so much life ; 


And whatsoever peace, or strife, 
Or sin, or sorrow, may be mine, 
Is bounded by a law divine. 

a —~ I cannot do the things I would, 
I cannot take the boundless good 


Which love might bring or heart desire, 
And theugh to heaven my thoughts aspire, 


’Tis only given me to behold, 
Far off, its spheres of living gold. 
The little orb on which I ride 
Around the sun in circuit wide, 
Is all an unknown landto me 
And waters of an unknown sea. 


The narrow bourne wherein I move, 


This little home of hate and love, 
Within whose set diurnal round 


By strongest fate my feet are bound, 


Has light upon it from afar. 

As when a dungeon’s iron bar 
Crosses the splendor of a star! 
This world of memory and care, 


This cave of thought, this cell of prayer, 
This House of Life in which I dwell, 
Is vast as heaven and deep as Hell, 


And what it is I cannot tell. 
Of this alone wy mind is sure— 
That in my place I must endure 


To work and wait, and like the flower 
That takes the sunshine and the shower, 
To bide in peace the passing hour ; 

To know the world is sweet and fair, 
Though life be rooted fast in care ; 

To watch the far-off light of heaven, 

Yet ask po more than what is given, 
Content to take what nature brings 


Of all inexplicable things, 


Content to know what I have known, 
And live and die and make no moan. 


——~ee—-——_—_ 


From Old and New. 


SELFHOOD AND SACRIFICE. 


BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 
te ‘ (Concluded from page 192.) 
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germ of a man. A line in geometry pre- 
supposes a point; but unless the point is ex- 
tended, there can be no geometry ; it isa point 
barren of all science, of all culture. 

Every intellectual step is a step out of one’s 
self. The philosopher who studies himself, 
that he may understand his own mind and 
nature, is but studying himself objectively ; 
his very self then lies out of himself, and is 
an abstraction to him. And the mathema- 
tician, the astronomer, the naturalist, the 
poet, the artist, each one goes out of himself. 
His subject, his theorem, his picture it is, 
that draws him—not reward, not reputation. 
Doubtless Newton or Herschel, when he left 
his diagram or his telescope, and seated him- 
self in the bosom of his family, might say, 
“ We must live; I must have income; and 
if public or private men offer to remunerate 
and sustain me, it is right that they should 
do so.” But the moment he plunges into 
deep philosophic meditation, he forgets all 
that. Nature has more than a bridal charm, 
science morethan golden treasures, truth more 
than pontifical authority, to its votaries. Not 
wooing, but worship, is found at its shrines 
and altars, In the grand hierarchies of sci- 
ence, of literature, of art, there is a veritable 
priesthood, as pure, as unworldly, as can be 
found in any church. It is delightful to look 
upon its work, upon its calm and loving en- 
thusiam. The naturalist brings under his mi- 
croscope, the smallest and most unattractive 
specimen of organized matter, and goes into 
ecstasies over it, that might seem ridiculous ; 
but no, this is a piece of holy nature—a link 
in the chain of its majestic harmonies. 

And so every intellectual laborer, when 
his work is noblest, forgets himself—the law- 
yer io his case, the preacher in his sermon, 
the physician in his patient. Is it not true, 
then, and is it not noteworthy, that all the 
intellectual treasures that are gathered to 
form the noblest humanity, all the intellectu- 
al forces that are bearing it onward, come of 
sel f-forgetting ? 

Equally true is it—more true if possible, 
in the moral field. The man who is revolv- 
ing around himself, must move in a very 
emall circle. Vanity, self-conceit, thinking 
much of one’s self, may be the foible of some 























































































































Let us proceed to consider the law of sac- 
rifice—not sacrifice of happiness nor improve- 


able and learned men, but never of the great- 
est men: because the wider is the circle of a 
















ment, but the finding of both, in going out 
from self, to that which is beyond and above 
it. 


man’s thought or knowledge, at the more 
points does he see and feel his limitations. 
Vanity is always professional, never philo- 
sophic. It belongs to a narrow, technical, 
never to the largest, moral culture. And all 
the moral forces in the world, are strongest, 
divinest, when clearest of self. When the 
public man seeks his own advancement, more 
than the public weal, he is no more a states- 





A man’s thought starts from himself; but if 
it stopped there, he would be nothing. All 
philosophy, science, knowledge presuppose 
certain original faculties and intuitions ; but 
not to cultivate or carry them out, would 
leave their possessor to be the mere root or 
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man, but a mere politician; and when the 
reformer cares more for his own opinion than 
for the end to be gained, the people will not 
regard nor respect him. The world may be 
very selfish, but it will have honesty in those 
whom it permits to serve it. 

The truth is that the whole culture of the 
world, is built on sacrifice; and all the no- 
bleness in the world lies in that; to show 
that, it is only necessary to point to those 
classes of men and spheres of action which 
exert the widest influence upon the improve- 
ment and welfare of mankind. They will 
all be found to bear that mark. 

Look, first, at the professional teachers of 
the world—the authors, artists, professors, 
schoolmasters, clergymen. In returns of 
worldly goods, their services have been paid 
less than any other equal ability and accom- 
plishment in the world. Doubtless there 
have been exceptions some English bishops 
and Roman prelates have been rich; and 
some authors and artists have gained a mod- 
est competence. More are doing it now, and 
yet more will. But the great body of intel- 
lectual laborers, bas been poor. The instruc- 
tion of the world has been carried on by 
perpetual sacrifice. A grand army of teach- 
ers—authors, artists, schoo] masters, professors, 
heads of colleges have been through ages, 
carrying on the war against ignorance ; but 
no triumphal procession has been decreed to 
it; no spoils of conquered provinces have 
come to its coffers; no crown imperial has 
invested by pomp and power. In lonely 
watch-towers the fires of genius have burned, 
but to waste and consume the lamp of life, 
while they gave light to the world. 

It is no answer to say that the victims of 
intellectual toil, broken down in health or 
fortune, have counted their work a privilege 
and joy. As well deny the martyr’s sacrifice, 
because he has joyed in his integrity. And 
many of the world’s intellectual benefactors 
have been martyrs. Socrates died in prison, 
as a public malefactor; for the healing wis- 
dom he offered his people, deadly poison was 
the reward. Homer had a lot so obscure, at 
least, that nobody knew his birthplace; and 
indeed some modern critics are denying that 
there ever was any Homer. Plato travelled 
back and forth from his home in Athens to 
the court of the Syracusan tyrant, regarded 
indeed and feared, but persecuted and in per- 
il of life; nay, and once sold for a slave. 
Cicero shared a worse fate. Dant:, all his 
life knew, as he expressed it,— 

‘* How salt was a stranger’s bread, 
How hard the path still up and down to tread, 
A stranger’s stairs.’’ 

Copernicus and Galileo found science no 

more profitable than Dante found poetry. 
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Shakspeare had a home; but too poorly en. 
dowed to stand long in his name, after he 
left it; the income upon which he retired 
was barely two or three hundred pounds a 
ear; and so little did his contemporaries 
now or think of him, that the critics hunt 
in vain for the details of his private life, 
“The mighty space of his large honors” 
shrinks to an obscure myth of a life in thea- 
tres of London or on the banks of the Avon, 

I might go on to speak, but it needs not, 
of the noble philanthropists and missionaries, 
often spoken of lightly in these days, because 
what is noblest must endure the severest crit- 
icism ; of inventors, seldom rewarded for their 
sagacity and the immense benefits they have 
conferred upon the world; of soldiers, our 
own especially, buried by thousands, in un- 
known graves—grceen, would we fain say, 
green forever be the mounds that cover 
them ! * * * * 7 

But there is another form of self-consecra- 
tion which is yet more essential, and which 
is universal. And yet because it is essential 
and universal, the very life-spring of the 
world’s growth; because it is no signal bene- 
fit, but the common blessing of our existence ; 
because it moulds our unconscious infancy, 
and mingles with our thoughtlees childhood, 
and is an incorporate pa:t of our being, it is 
apt to be overlooked and forgotten. The sap 
that flows up through the roots of the world 
—it is out of sight. The stately growths we 
see; the trees that drop balsam and healing 
upon the nations we see; the schools, the 
universities, the hospitals, which beneficence 
has builded, we see; but the stream that, 
through all ages, is flowing from sire to son, 
is a hidden current. 

It is one of the miracles of the world— 
this life that is forever losing, merging itself 
in a new life. Wetalk of martyrdoms; but 
there are ten thousands of martyrdoms of 
which the world never hears. Beautiful it is 
to die for our country ; beautiful it is to sur- 
render life for the cause of religious freedom ; 
beautiful to go forth, to bear help and healing 
to the sick, the wounded, the outcast and for- 
lorn; but there are those who stay at home, 
alone, unknown, uncelebrated, to do and to 
bear more than is ever done, in one brief act 
of heroism or hour of martyrdom. In ten 
thousand homes are those, whose life-long 
care and anxiety wear and waste them to the 
grave. They count it no praise; they con- 
sider it no sacrifice. I speak not but for the 
simple truth, of that which to me is too 
holy for eulogy. But meet it is that a gen- 
eration coming into life, which owes its train- 
ing and culture and preservation to a genera- 
tion that is passing away, should be sensible 
of this truth—of this solemn mystery of 
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Providence—of this law of sacrifice, of this 
outflow from self into domestic, into social 
life, which lies at the very roots of the world. 

x * * * * * 

There is a new ideal of life, which, I think, 
is slowly arising among us; and which, when 
it is fully carried out, I believe, will make 
an impression upon society, never before seen 
in the world. This is the idea of mutual 
helpfulness; of every man’s living not to 
himself, but to God, in loving and helping 
his kind. Helpfulness, [ say—that which 
Mr. Ruskin describes as the most glorious 
attribute of God himself; and which has so 
seized upon his imagination, that he veutures 
to substitute for “ Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord,” Helpful, helpful, helpful, is the Lord 
God Almighty! This will not do; but it 
indicates a glorious tendency of modern 
thought. The old ideal of life has been to 
get together the means of comfort and enjoy- 
ment ; to get wealth, to vet a fine house, to 
get luxuries for wassail and feasting, or to 
get books and pictures ; and then to sit down 
and enjoy all this good estate, and to trans- 
mit it to fortunate heirs, with little thought of 
others—with some decent charities perhaps, 
but without taking into heart or life the com- 
mon weal, happiness and improvement of all 
around. 


What a millennium would it begin, if, in- 
stead of this, every man should be thinking, 
just so far as he can go beyond taking care 
of his own body and soul what he can do for 
others—not in any merely eleemosynary way; 
not merely to instruct and improve men, 
with the pharisaic assumption of being bet- 
ter or better off than they; but by acting a 
brotherly part towards them, speaking neigh- 
borly words, doiag neighborly deeds, smooth- 
ing the path, softening the lot, seeing all er- 
ring and sorrow, and joy and worth, as if 
they were their own; and wherever there is 
any difficulty or trial or need, to “lend a 
hand.” Whenever such a spirit enters into 
and pervades society, it will make a world, 
compared with which our time will sink back 
among the dark ages. 

_ In short, when is it that a man does and 
is the highest that he is capable of? The 
answer is, when forgetting himself, forgetting 
advantage, gain, praise, fame, he pours him- 
self out, in intelleetual or moral, and, any 
way, beneficent activity. When does culture 
or art in him attain to the highest? It is 
when going beyond all thoughts of culture 
and art, he flings himself, in perfect sympa- 
thy and free communion, into the great mass 
of human interests. It is so that the great- 
est things have been achieved in all the high- 
er fields of human effort—in writing, in elc- 
quence, in painting and sculpture and music ; 
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and it is so, especially, that the doers of great 
things have become the noblest men. “ Art 
for art’s sake,” has been the motto for cul- 
ture, with some. And to a certain extent, 
that is true. It is fine to work for the per- 
fection of the work, and without any iotru- 
sion of self. Buta man may work so upon 
a theme of little or no significance to the 
world’s improvement or welfare. He may 
work so, with small thoughts, small ideals, 
for which nobody cares, or has any reason to 
care. But so can he not work grandly, how- 
ever finished be the result. Art is for the 
sake of something beyond itself. Oaly when 
it goes out into great ideals that mingle them- 
selves with the widest culture and improve- 
ment of men, only when it strikes for the 
right, for liberty, for country, for the com- 
mon weal, does it achieve its end. 

We have had literature enough, and have 
it now, in which the writer seems hardly to 
go beyond himself—writing out of himself 
and into himself—occupied with making fiae 
sentences, without any earnest intent; and 
which readers, used to feed upon the honest 
bread of plain English speech, hardly 
know what to make of. Very fine these 
sparkling sentences may be, very beau- 
tiful, very apt to strike with admiration ; but 
they divert attention with surprises, or cover 
up thought with coruscations, ‘lhey are like 
gems that lie scattered upon the table; they 
are not wrought into any well-woven fabric ; 
they do not move on the subject to any con- 
clusion. ° " ° , 


It has been said that great authors are 
born of great occasions. Some remarkable 
era, some turn or tide in human thought, or 
in human affairs, have borne them on to their 
supreme greatness. Will not the time come 
when men shall so look into the depths of the 
human heart, into the tragic or blissful ex- 
periences of all human life, that no great era 
shall be necessary to make great writers. 

I believe it. I believe in a perpetual hu- 
man progress—progress in every kind, mate- 
rial, mental, moral, religious, divine; and I 
greatly desire to say a few words in close, if 
you will indalge me upon this point. For I 
found this faith in progress on the two prin- 
ciples which I have been considering in this 
lecture. Selfhood obliges a man to take care 
of himself. To go out of himself is the only 
way in which he can take care of himself— 
can take care, that is to say, of his own im- 
provement and happiness. In selfhood, ne- 
cessary as it is, there is to virtue, and little 
joy. Outflow from it—love, generosity, dis- 
interestedness—embraces the whole sphere of 
our culture and welfare. 

Can there be any doubt upon either of 
these points—either the culture or welfare? 
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Upon the culture, I say ; upon what makes 
for human improvement. There is evil enough 
in the world; but what nation or age ever 
approved of it? What people ever praised 
selfishness, injustice, falsifying of speech or 
trust? No literature ever celebrated them. 
No religion ever enjoined them. No laws 
ever enacted them. Imagine a law that pro- 
posed to reward villains and to punish hon- 
est men. The world would spit upon it. Im- 
agine a book or essay or poem or oration, 
that plainly set about to tell what a beauti- 
ful and noble thing it is, to lie, to defraud, 
to wrong, to corrupt, and ruin our fellows. 
No man ever had the face to do such a thing 
No; books may have taught such things, but 
they never taught them as noble things. The 
man never lived, that would stand up and 


say, “It is a glorious thing to betray trust, 


or to ruin one’s country, or to blaspheme 
God.” Men do such things, but they don’t 
reverence nor respect themselves for doing 
them. 


This then being settled—and it is a stu- 
pendous fact—the right principle about cul- 
ture, being thus set up, high and irrepeala- 
ble in the human conscience and in the eenti- 
ments of all mankind—what says the com- 
mon judgment of men about the happiness 
or misery of following the right? Does it 
say—* It is a blessed thing to be a bad man; 
it is good and wise to be a base or cruel 
man?’ Does it say— Happy is the miser, 
the knave, the drunkard?” No, it does not. 
There is temptation to do wrong ; that all 
know ; there is a notion that it may promote 
some temporary interest or pleasure ; there is 
a disposition in many to prefer some sensual 
gratification to the purer satisfactions of the 
higher nature; but there is, at. the same 
time, a deep-founded conviction, that misery 
in the long run must follow sin; that the ev- 
erlasting law of God has so ordained it to 
be; and that only the pure, the noble, the 
heroic, the good and godlike affections can 
ever make such a nature as ours content and 
happy. wf 

Here then is another stupendous principle 
settled. And now, I say, this being is a lov- 
er of happiness. He is not wise; he is not 
clear-seeing ; he is not good either—i. ¢., he 
is not fixediy and determinately good; he is 
weak too; he is easily misled: he is often 
rebellious to the higher laws of his nature ; 
but—I hold to that—he is a lover of happi- 
ness ; and happiness, he knows, can never be 
found, but in obedience to those higher laws. 
He is a lover of happiness; he cannot 
be worse off; if he is sick, he wants to be 
well; if his roof lets in the rain, he will have 
it repaired; if the meanest implement he 
uses, is broken, he will have it mended, Is 


it not natural—is it not inevitable, that this 
tendency should yet develop itself in the 
higher concerns of his being? Is it not in 
the natural order of things, that the higher 
should at length gain the ascendency over 
the lower, the stronger uver the weaker, the 
nobler over the meaner? How can it be 
thought—how can it de, in the realm of In. 
finite Beneficence and Wisdom, that mean- 
ness and vileness, sin and ruin should be 
strong and prevail, and gain victory upon 
victory, and spread curse beyond curse, and 
draw their dark trail over the bright eternity 
of ages! 

No, in the order of things this cannot be. 
Grant that there are evils, difficulties, obsta- 
cles in the way. But io the order of things, 
principles do not give way before temporary 
disturbances. Law does not yield to confu- 
sion. Gravitation binds the earth, notwith- 
standing all the turmoil upon its bosom. 
Light prevails over darkness, though cloud 
and storm and night interrupt its course, 
The moral turmoil upon earth’s bosom, war 
and outbreak and wide-spread disaster, the 
cloud and storm and darkness of human pas- 
siovs and vices, the bitter struggles and sor- 
rows of humanity, the dark shadows of earth- 
ly strife and pain and sin, are yet to give 
place to immutable law, to all-conquering 
might and right, to everlasting day. 

I am as sure of it as I am of the being of 
God—as I am of my own being. The prin- 
ciples of progress are laid in human nature. 
If man did not care for himself I should 
have no hope of him. If he could not go 
out from himself and find therein his im- 
provement, virtue and happiness, I should 
have no hope of him. But these two princi- 
dies yoked together, in the heaven-ordained 
frame of our being, will draw on to victory. 


 eneadiiliecanrsaee 
A CELEBRATED English writer has said, 

“ Perfect sympathy exists between two per- 

sons when they can sit together in perfect 

silence, each feeling as though the other had 

spoken. 
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ITEMS. 

Tue International Congress on the Prevention 
and Repression of Crime, will meet in London on 
the 3d of Seventh mo. next. The United States, 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, the German 
Empire, Switzerland and Holland will be represent- 
ed, and other countries are reported to be forming 
committees of delegates, 





